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A CALIFORNIA ELK DRIVE 

By Dr. C. HART MERRIAM 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

C CALIFORNIA enjoys the distinction of having within its borders a 
A number of animals and plants that do not inhabit other parts of 
the United States. Among these are several giants — the redwood of the 
coast and the bigtree or giant sequoia of the Sierra ; the great California 
condor whose spread of wing equals if it does not exceed that of the 
condor of the Andes; and several species of grizzly bears culminating 
in the huge Ursus magister of the Cuyamaca and Santa Ana Mountains, 
now believed to be extinct. 

Another interesting animal peculiar to the state, though by no 
means a giant among its kind, is the valley elk (Cervus nannodes) , a 
species now confined to the south end of the San Joaquin plain but 
formerly abundant throughout the Great Interior Valley. Within the 
memory of men now living, large bands of these elk inhabited the tule 
marshes and sloughs of Tulare, Buena Vista, and Kern Lakes, and those 
bordering the San Joaquin and Sacramento Rivers, but a couple of 
decades ago the handful of survivors had drifted south to the southern 
border of the Tulare plain and had there made their last stand. The 
exact locality is the neighborhood of Buena Vista Lake, on what is 
known as Buttonwillow Ranch — one of the vast cattle ranches of the 
Miller and Lux Company. 

Here they had a measure of protection but proved costly wards, 
making light of the high enclosing fences and playing havoc with the 
alfalfa and other crops. In the spring of 1904, Miller and Lux offered, 
through the Biological Survey of the Department of Agriculture, to 
present the herd to the Government. The offer was accepted, it being 
agreed that the ranch owners should corral the animals. But what to 
do with them was a serious question. However, a location was finally 
selected, on Middle Fork Kaweah River within the boundaries of the 
Sequoia National Park, where, through the courtesy of the Department 
of the Interior, I was permitted to establish and fence an elk park. 

Miller and Lux had previously built a corral for shipping cattle; 
it was on the railroad 4 miles west of Buttonwillow at a place called 
Lokern. The plan was to drive the elk into this corral, which had been 
strengthened for the purpose and had been extended by the addition of 
long arms reaching far out on the plain. 
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The country is desert, comprising broad stretches of bare alkaline 
clayey and sandy soil, dotted at intevals with dull desert brush — a hot 
arid uninviting region, bounded on the south and west by the barren 
treeless foothills of the Templor and San Emidio Mountains — a region 
strikingly unlike that inhabited by the elk of the Rocky Mountains and 
Pacific Coast. 

There were, we were told, three bands of elk: the main band num- 
bering about 100; another of about 40; and an independent group of 
five very old bulls. The main herd, composed of cows, calves, two- 
year-olds, and a few adult bulls, had been for some time in the habit of 
feeding nightly in an alfalfa field a few miles southwest of Button- 
willow; the next largest band ranged a little farther west; while the 
small group of very old bulls could usually be found not far away. 

The plan was to drive the main band from their nightly feeding 
ground to the corral, a distance of 6y 2 miles. The date had been set 
for November 12, 1904, and riders of neighboring ranches had been 
invited to take part. About 35 — all expert vaqueros and cattle-ropers — 
had volunteered. Some went out the night before and camped along 
the route of the proposed drive, but the main body set out from Button- 
willow in the very early morning — long before daylight — in order to 
get behind the elk, between them and the foothills, while it was still 
dark. 

The affair was in charge of the superintendent of the ranch, 
James Ogden, who went with the vaqueros to personally direct the drive. 
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They rode quietly to the far side of the alfalfa field in which the Elk 
were feeding and waited for them to come out. The place is where the 
level Joaquin plain ends, giving way to the barren foothills of the 
San Emidio and Templor ranges that stretch away to the south and 
west. The riders were expected to prevent the elk from entering the 
hills and to drive them slowly to the corral. 

I did not take part in the drive, but accompanied by my then 
assistant E. W. Nelson (now chief of the Biological Survey), went direct 
to the corral and waited. We had arranged to photograph the incoming 
elk, and were also charged with the duty of keeping the onlookers from 
crowding forward and frightening the approaching animals. While 
waiting, we saw from time to time moving patches of dust; they ap- 
peared in various directions, all heading toward the corral, and were 
caused by persons from distant ranches riding in to witness the drive. 
Some came on horseback, some in buggies, some in heavy ranch 
wagons. 

Suddenly, far away to the southeast, a very different cloud ap- 
peared; it was a broad low sheet of dust moving steadily westward, 
obviously coming nearer. Instantly all eyes were strained. One man 
climbed the water tank, from which point of vantage he called out that 
he could distinctly see elk in the front of the moving dust. Our spirits 
rose; all was excitement at the corral. Then the dust vanished — almost 
as suddenly as it had appeared — and we saw it no more. 

In the course of an hour a rider arrived with the depressing news 
that the elk had broken for the hills and could not be turned; they had 
charged the line of oncoming vaqueros, had pushed on between the 
horsemen and escaped to the hills. A few had been pursued, roped, 
and 'hog-tied', and a horseman had been sent to the ranch for wagons 
to bring them in. 

After a long wait the first wagon arrived, drawn by six horses. On 
its broad platform were three elk, flat on their sides, each with all 
four legs lashed together. There was an old bull with large antlers, 
battered and broken from much fighting, a two-year-old bull with long 
spike-horns, and a calf about two thirds grown. They had been in- 
jured in the beginning, in the roping and violent fighting before they 
were thrown and tied, and during subsequent struggles had beaten their 
heads against the hard floor boards of the dead-ax wagon. The calf 
was already dead; the others were nearly paralyzed from lying so long 
in one position in the hot sun. 

The wagon was driven into the corral, where the two live elk were 
seized, carried, and dragged into one of the enclosures. Then the ropes 
binding their feet were loosed and the gates closed. 

The animals had great difficulty in getting up and still more in 
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ARRIVING AT THE CORRAL, "HOG-TIED" 

standing after they were up, and were some time in recovering the use 
of their legs. 

Nevertheless, the old bull did things that amazed the onlookers. 
When roped he had fought so furiously that the skill and agility of the 
vaquero were taxed to the utmost to save himself and his horse from a 
bloody death. And when in the corral, no sooner were the ropes cut 
than the bull charged with such earnestness — in spite of the fact that 
he was unable to stand still on his feet — that the men were obliged to 
escape over the fence with the utmost promptness. He was 'game' from 
the start, and never for an instant relaxed his determination to fight 
every animate thing within reach. Discovering the spike-horn bull, 
whose fetters had been loosed simultaneously with his own, leaning 
against the corral fence near by, he instantly lowered his head and 
charged, driving his strongly curved brow-tines into the side of the 
younger animal, which soon began to bleed at the mouth and nose, and 
later died. The old bull, although for some time unable to walk % or 
even to stand erect without leaning against the corral, was nevertheless 
able to make sudden rushes at those who were bold enough to enter the 
enclosure or to sit on the nearby fence. To prevent further harm he 
was again roped and stretched, and his horns were sawed off close to his 
head. This was intended to break his spirit and render him easy to 
manage, but as subsequent events proved, it had no such effect. 

Shortly after noon the second wagon was seen approaching. It had 
been obliged to travel a long distance over the dry hills to pick up the 
widely scattered elk, of which it brought five — an old cow, a two-year- 
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SAWING OFF HIS HORNS IN THE CORRAL 



old bull, a cow calf, and two bull calves. Three of these were already 
dead, only the cow and one of the bull calves reaching the corral alive. 
This made 8 elk at the corral, 4 alive and 4 dead. 1 Of the 4 living, it 
will be remembered that one — the spike-horn buck — had already re- 
ceived a mortal wound. The cow, calf, and wounded spike-horn were 
moved from the corral compartments to the middle passage and thence 
through the narrow chute into a cattle car, which had been brought for 
the purpose. This was accomplished without serious difficulty. But 
with the old bull the case was very different. He stubbornly refused 
to be either led or driven, and in spite of his hornless condition and 
the weakness of his legs, no one could be found who was willing to 
enter his compartment to argue with him at close quarters. His ag- 
gressive attitude continued and his face wore an expression of defiant 
ra^e. When any one approached, he dilated his nostrils, gritted his 
teeth, and uttered a low expiratory snort — the only noise he ever made. 
Volunteers were called for, but no one responded. A hundred men, 
including the best riders and boldest vaqueros of the Joaquin, were 
gathered at the fence, but no one pressed forward to try his mettle with 
the hornless bull. Then Ogden, the superintendent, turning to his head 
vaquero, Billy Woodruff, asked if he was afraid to go in and get that 
elk out. Woodruff replied that if he could ride his horse in he would 

1 The skins and skulls of the elk that died during the drive were pre- 
served and sent to the Biological Survey and are now in the U. S. National 
Museum. They proved to be a new species, which because of its relatively 
small size I named Cervus nannodes. — Proc. Biological Soc. Washington, Vol. 
l8, pp. 24-25, Feb. 2, 1905. 
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do it, whereupon he swung himself into the saddle and rode through 
the gate. 

The scene that followed is not likely to be forgotten by any who 
witnessed it. Woodruff's horse was a magnificent animal — nearly 
black, large, broad-chested, powerful — experienced and daring in 
everything relating to the roping and handling of cattle. From first 
to last he and his rider moved as if impelled by a single purpose. 
There seemed to be no attempt to guide on the part of the man, and no 
attempt at independent action on the part of the horse — they were one, 
not two. The instant the horse entered the enclosure it was evident to 
everyone that he not only understood his master, but also that he 
thoroughly understood the business he was there for. He, as well as 
the onlookers, knew that he was there to get that elk out of the corral. 
But no sooner had he entered the gate than the bull, who by this time 
had regained the use of his legs, met him with a fierce charge, striking 
him full in the breast with the butts of his sawed-off horns. The horse 
received the shock without a tremor and took in the situation at a 
glance. As the elk backed for a second charge the horse sprang for- 
ward and crowded him back to prevent him from getting leeway for 
another rush. By force of greater weight the horse pressed his ad- 
versary to the fence and tried to push him out through the corral gate. 
But the elk stubbornly refused to go, and in spite of inferior size 
punished the horse so severely that it is a marvel he didn't break and 
run. The elk was an experienced, aggressive, and expert fighter; his 
strength, activity and quickness were amazing, and the way he rained 
fearful blows on that horse was painful to behold. By turning and 
slipping a little to one side he managed repeatedly to swing his head 
so as to strike the horse in the ribs and with the stubs of his horns to 
tear and fray the fenders and sweat leathers of the saddle. Once he 
hit the rider a glancing blow on the leg which nearly broke it. The 
horse tried hard to receive the attacks on his breast, and did so when- 
ever possible, never for an instant relaxing his efforts to crowd the 
animal out of the corral ; but the elk, taking advantage of the corners, 
eould not be forced out. 

Finally, realizing the hopelessness of further attempts at crowding, 
Woodruff and the horse tried a new dodge. They backed slowly out to 
and through the open gate. This gave the elk the opportunity he had 
all along sought of getting a running start for his blows, with nothing 
to intercept or lessen their force, and he availed himself of it to the 
utmost. For a distance of thirty or forty feet the brave horse backed 
slowly to the gate, receiving terrible punishment from the sledge- 
hammer-like blows, which he received full on the breast. In this way 
the old bull was slowly enticed to the open gateway, where, as if realiz- 
ing the trick, he suddenly stopped. But it was too late. The gate 
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opened in, and at this moment several men who had been watching 
from the top of the fence, dropped down quickly behind the gate and 
by a united effort pushed it shut, thus crowding the elk out into the 
narrow middle passage, where the battle was immediately resumed. 
Here the absence of corners and angles in which the elk could gain a 
purchase soon told in favor of the horse, who, straining every muscle, 
forced his adversary into the narrowing chute that led to the car. 
But even now the elk had no thought of giving in. Once, by a tre- 
mendous effort, he rose up under the horse's breast and actually lifted 
the heavy animal off his fore feet. Then the horse, recovering, lowered 
his broad breast against the elk and by a swift and powerful rush 
pushed him backward through the narrow chute to the open door of the 
car. Here the elk, finding himself unable to stand against the force 
that was driving him backward, and unable to see where he was being 
carried, whirled and sprang into the car. The shout that burst fro.m the 
throats of the onlookers was in appreciation of the achievement of 
Woodruff and his splendid mount; while a second shout voiced admira- 
tion for the undaunted valor of the poor old bull who, against such 
tremendous odds, had fought to the very last. 

After all the elk had been brought in, the vaqueros and spectators, 
about a hundred in all, were treated by Ogden to a barbecue lunch. 
Half a beef and some elk meat had been roasted over coals in a long 
trench, a huge pot of coffee was boiled, and there was bread enough for 
all. 

The vaqueros had many tales to tell of the events of the chase, the 
main facts of which appear to be: At early daybreak a small bunch 
of bull elk with antlers came out of the alfalfa field, ran off to the 
westward and were not again seen. A little later the main band ap- 
peared. Their numbers were variously estimated at from 85 to 105. 
They consisted mainly of cows, calves, and two-year-old males with 
spike-horns. There were only two, or at most three, adult males with 
branching antlers. The herd set out in a northwesterly direction along 
an old channel of Kern River, going toward the corral. The riders 
were behind, between them and the Templor foothills. The elk moved 
off on an easy trot — a pace that made it necessary for the horses to 
strike a lively gait to keep up. For two or three miles the elk held their 
course toward the corral and the riders began to think it would be 
an easy matter to drive them in. Then suddenly, and without apparent 
cause, the band turned abruptly to the left and made for the hills. 
This brought them face to face with the riders, who had kept a parallel 
course. The men shouted, threw up their arms, and bore down upon 
the rapidly approaching elk, but the elk paid absolutely no attention 
to them and continued their course to the hills. When the two forces 
met, the elk passed between the horses, some so close that the horsemen 
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TAKING ELK TO THE PARK, NOVEMBER, 1914 

were obliged to get out of the way to escape injury — for the bulls with 
horns were exceedingly dangerous and could not be closely approached 
without risking the lives of the horses. But most of the animals were 
temales and young. 

Finding it impossible to drive the elk, several of the vaqueros 
yielded to temptation, gave chase to an individual animal, overtook it, 
kept it alongside for some distance, crowding it with the horse, hitting 
it repeatedly with the riata, or even in some cases kicking it, in, a 
futile effort to turn it back, and finally, in sheer desperation, roping it. 
The two adult bulls with branching antlers, two spike bucks, a cow and 
several calves were lassooed, thrown, "hog-tied" — the front and hind 
legs lashed firmly together — and left on the ground to be picked up 
later by the wagons. One of the old bulls was so far away that the 
wagons did not reach him at all, and later a horseman was sent to 
liberate him. The other — the first one roped — was the terrible fighter 
already mentioned at the corral. He was believed to be the leader of 
the band and obviously had earned the distinction. From first to last 
he had shown no fear and had fought every living thing within reach. 

The car containing the four elk was taken to Exeter, whence the 
animals had to be hauled by wagon 35 miles to the park. The wounded 
spike-horn and the old cow had died, leaving only the old bull and the 
calf. 

In anticipation of the moving, three huge and very strong wagon- 
crates had been built, each to be hauled by a six mule team. Each 
crate was divided into six compartments, separated by gates that could 
be lifted up between solid uprights; and the rear end also had been 
made a sliding gate. 
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When the car containing the elk arrived at Exeter, one of the 
wagons was backed up against it and so placed that the elk could step 
directly from the car into the cage. The calf did this promptly, but the 
old bull declined to enter. While in transit he had fought and butted 
and kicked until he had splintered several of the side boards of the 
car. A half barrel of water that had been put into the car stood in 
the doorway. By means of a pole it was upset and pushed to one side. 
No sooner had this been done than the elk, seeing it in a new position, 
charged and dealt it a resounding blow that sent it rolling over the 
floor. This evidently pleased him, for arching his back and leaping 
forward he struck it again and again, making a great noise, and fol- 
lowed it around the car, butting it furiously as if it were the cause of 
all his trouble. 

Finally, after repeated efforts to drive him out had failed, a rope 
operated by long poles was slipped over his neck, he was dragged 
through the open door into the crate and the two rear gates were closed 
behind him. This enraged him still more and he attacked the crate with 
vigor, butting furiously in one spot until the boards began to give way. 
Meanwhile the men on top of the crate suceeded in forcing down the 
gates immediately in front and behind him, so that he was confined in 
a narrow cell only two feet in width. Finding that he could no longer 
butt, having no room to swing his head, he at once began to kick and 
kept on kicking, dealing the boards behind him a series of rapid sledge- 
hammer blows until it was evident that they would soon be reduced 
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to splinters. When he had kicked as long as he could with one foot, 
he would change and kick with the other. The force and rapidity of 
the blows were astonishing; it seemed incredible that his strength could 
hold out so long. 

When the wagon reached Lemon Cove (a distance of 12 miles) the 
constant kicking had so demoralized the crate that it had to be taken 
to a blacksmith shop for repairs. An old ranch gate was secured and 
roped on the outside, and the crate was further strengthened by addi- 
tional iron bolts. When Three Rivers was reached at 9 in the evening, 
still other repairs were necessary, and a halt was made for the night 
In the morning the driver, who had laid his bed close to the wagon, 
announced that the elk had kicked all night, never resting more than 
five minutes at a time. 

After again repairing the crate we set out for the park, still 12 miles 
distant. Arriving at the enclosure, the wagon was driven through the 
gate and turned aiound, facing the entrance; the horses were taken out, 
and holes were dug for the hind wheels in order to let the wagon bed 
down to the level of the ground. Then the rear gates were lifted, giving 
the calf his liberty. He was not at all afraid and at once ate grass 
from my hand. But he did not like the looks of the bull and soon 
climbed a nearby hill. Then the other gates were raised, giving the 
bull an opportunity to step out. For the first time since his capture 
he did what was wanted; he voluntarily crept to the rear of the wagon 
and hobbled out on the ground. Looking around for an enemy to 
attack and not seeing any — some of the men having stationed them- 
selves outside the park fence, the others on top of the crate — he set 
out for the river, only a few rods away. His courage had not forsaken 
him, but his strength had; he was no longer the proud aggressive 
wild beast he had been. He had reached his limit. The terrible ordeal 
he had been through: the struggle incident to his capture; the rough 
hot ride to the corral, hog-tied, on the hard floor of the dead-ax wagon; 
the outbursts of passion in the corral; the fighting and second roping 
in connection with the sawing off of his horns; the battle with the big 
horse; the ceaseless violence of his destructive assaults first in the car, 
then in the crate, continued for three days and nights, had finally under- 
mined even his iron frame, so when at last he found himself free on the 
ground he presented a truly pitiful picture. With his head bent to one 
side and back curved, with one ear up and the other down, and with a 
dejected helpless expression on his face, he hobbled wearily away, 
barely able to step without falling. Slowly he made his way to the 
river, waded in, drank, crossed to the far side, staggered laboriously 
up the low bank, and lay down. The next day he was found in the 
same spot — dead. 

Profiting by the failure to drive the elk into the corral in 1904, Mr. 
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Ogden in the following year adopted a wholly different plan, which 
proved far more successful. Instead of attempting to drive the animals 
he organized a chase by experienced vaqueros, the object being to rope 
the individual elk. The chase took place a few miles from Button- 
willow on October 15, 1905. Nearly 30 were roped. Of these, 3 died 
before shipment; 25 were shipped, and 20 reached the park alive, form- 
ing a splendid nucleus for a growing herd. 

The wild elk remaining on the Buttonwillow ranch multiplied 
steadily, and their depredations on alfalfa and Egyptian corn were cor- 
respondingly severe. In 1914 the Miller & Lux Company decided to 
attempt the capture of a very large number and invited the California 
Academy of Sciences to take charge of their distribution. The offer 
was accepted, and Dr. B. W. Evermann, director of the Academy's 
activities, arranged for the shipment of the elk to municipal parks and 
other available tracts in different parts of California. 

A new method was inaugurated by the superintendent, Mr. Ogden. 
A huge corral a quarter of a mile long was built in an alfalfa field to 
which the elk came every night to feed. Here on the night of October 
11, 1914, 150 came into the corral and were enclosed, but the next 
day 90 escaped. Three days later about 25 more were captured. 
During the latter part of the month 54 were distributed to different 
localities in the state. 

Again, in 1915, the same corral was used in the same way, resulting 
in the capture of more than 100 elk, of which 92 were distributed. 
At that time it was estimated by Dr. Evermann that the number still 
remaining in Kern County was between 350 and 400. 



